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ABSTRACT 

California's existing system of providing aajority 
access to connunity colleges for all who desire to enter public 
higher education and li mited access at the freshman level to the 
California State University and colleges ami to tne university or 
California appears to be f^ffective. The community colleges are well 
equipped to meet the needs that have resulted or iill result from 
broader access. Attention should be focused, however^ on the 
followin'^ existing problems: (1) financial barriers to transferring 
to a foui-year college ^o complete baccalaureate degrees because of 
lack of funds to pay living expenses; (2) the need to modify existing 
admi£;sion:> standards to include measures to identify minority group 
students who could be overlooked by traditional measures; (3) 
additional factors that sl?Duld be considered in respect to controlled 
access to the lower oivifiion of four'-year colleges are the student's 
ability to pay for his education and his racial and ethnic 
background, neither of which should preclude his being selected; (U) 
access is :till inadtquate in many rural areas and in some inner-city 
(5) the need for more techniques to insure that potential 
e aware of opportunities for postsecondary education, 
y for adults; »j) increased financial assistance to 
ed students. \DB) 
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Access to Kighcr education 
Through the Community Colleges 

by 

Sidney W. Brossman, Chancellor 
California Conmunity Colleges 

Access to higher education in California has been one of the most 
important guarantees for the young people of this state, California is one 
of the nation's leaders in providing thi.s opportunity for reaching the goal 
of universal access. In the California Community Colleres all high school 
graduates and others 18 yaars of age or older who can profit from instruction 
must be offered open access to higher education. 

Concerning postsecordary objoctives, postsecondary education should be 
offered to all California i esidents 18 years of age and older who are motivated 
and who have the capacity to undertake programs of instruction with both long- 
term and short-term objectives. No one should be excluded on the basis of 
age, race, sex, economic status or prior educational attainment. 

Jn the Community College campuses there is a fundairental assumption that 
access to a comprehensive college constitutes "equality," prrvided that access 
to the total system of public higher education may be achieved through the 
Community Colleges, The Conmunity Colleges provide a wide diversity of 
programs and services to all who seek an opportunity for postsecondary 
education. The designation of the Community Colleges as the primary 
institutions for initial access to higher education will work satisfactorily, 
however, only if access is guaranteed to programs beyond the Community Colleges 
for all who qualify to enroll in them. 
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The existing systcnj of providing majority accesn to Community Collcgc«, 
for all who wish to enter public higher education, and with limited access 
at the freshman level to the California State University and Colleges and 
the University of California, appears to be working well. The present system 
of cont oiling freshman access to the University of Cnllfornla and the State 
University and Colleges by selective admission of students who have the 
highest ''probability of succeeding and of benefiting from such experience 
seems proper. The major groups who do not now have adequate access are 
members cf minority groups, who are also poor, and residents of Isolated 
are&s. v« 

Poverty and physical isolation are the major characteristics of people 
who lack access. The cost of attending a Community College is estimated about 
$1700, even for a student without dependents living at home. Transportation 
is a major expense, since few Community Colleges are adequately serviced by 
public transportation. Growth of enrollments in California's 96 Community 
Colleges has been so large and steady that few of those colleges have attempted 
recruitment programs, except for disadvantaged students for extended ^opportunity 
programs and services. 

The Community Colleges ar^.well equipped to meet the needs that have 
resulted or will result from broader access. Community College student bodies 
have always been very heterogeneous ,ln respect to interests, talents. 
Intellectual capacity, age, and socio-economic status. Since the advent of 
EOPS*>student bodies have increased still further in diversity, with enrollment 
of very large numbers of students from racial and ethnic mirority groups. 
State EOPS funding has been very instrumental in increasing the capabilities of 
the Community Colleges to work successfully with disadvantaged iJtudents. 

*Extended Opportunity Programs and Services 
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In respect to the responsibilities of the state and the segments of 
higher education to groups that have not had access to higher edii^ation^ all 
segments of public higher ducatlon In a state should develop comprehensive 
statewide plans for access and determine the amount of state and local 
resources needed to acViiere such access. The major feature of the plan 
should be an assessment of the unmet needs for acceas by those groups that 
do not have adequate opportunity for postsecondary edMcatloi, The assessment 
should also include attention to the needs for accesr beyond Community College 
programs, that is, access to upper division, graduate, and professional 
programs. In particular, there needs to bci rittention to the financial 
barriers to access on the part of students who complete Community College 
programs while living at home but who lack funds to pay living expenses to 
enable them to transfer to a four-year college to complete baccalaureate 
degrees . 

Open admissions policies and practices in the Community Colleges have 
worked well for California and should not be changed. However, attempts 
should be made to modify existinj^ admissions standards to include measures 
to identify minority group students who could be overlooked by traditional 
measures . 

Differentiation of functions is directly .-elated to admissions standards. 
Community Colleges have the primary responsibility for lower division 
instruction, tbrl is, for access to postsecondary education. With this 
function so assigned, it is proper for the Community Colleges to have open 
admissions. The other segnents have been given responsibility for upper 
division and graduate instruction and should provide complete equality of 
access to transfer students from the Community Colleges. 
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Tlic ! rtnclple of controlled access is appropriate within the state's 
commitment to postsecondary education. There should continue to bo open 
access to the Community Colleges and, through them, to tlie total system of 
public higher education. With about 930,000 students enrolled in California's 
Community Colleges and with about 50,000 Community College students seeking 
transfer to the other segments^ a need to limit access to upper division 
does not exist. 

In respect to controlled access to lower division in four-year colleges, 
the major criteria are the ability of students to succeed in the program and 
the likelihood that students will gain special benefit from it. Other factors 
which need to be considered are the student's ability to pay for his education 
and his racial and ethnic background* Neither of these factors should diminish 
the student likelihood of being selected. 

Access to postsecondary education has been achieved somewhat in the ''iige 
metropolitan areas and in the suburbs. Access is still inadequate in ir-^ny 
rural areas and in some inner city locations. In the metropolitan areas there 
is often multiple access to a variety of institutions and programs, for example, 
in the San Francisco Bay area, where there are State University, University of 
California, Community College and private college campuses where various 
students may enroll. Some suburbs have very adequate Community College 
facilities. Adequacy of facilities in the future is dependent upon the state's 
ability and willingness to contribute a fair share of the funding. 

A problem in providing access in rural areas is that of establishing 
comprehensive Coumunity Colleges in sparsely populated areas. Alternative 
delivery systems are currently in the developmental stages, and work is now 
under way by the Community Colleges to develop alternative models and delivery 
systems to assure that residents of rural areas will not be denied access if 
they lack. funds to leave their area. 
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Somc inner city residents are, in a sense, as Isolated is residcntfj of 
rurcl areas. There is a question whether to bring postsecondary education 
to iuner city residents or to transport students where opportunity exists, 
including the housing of inner city students away from their own environment. 
Progress is being made in developing delivery systems for inner city residents, 
but there is still a long way to go before universal access is achieved for 
both rural and inner city use and for adults seeking postsecondary education, 
rhere is a need for more techniques to insure thaf, potential students 
•-e awar » of opportunities for postsecondary education, particularly for 
adulta. Studies have shown that peers have a greater influence on college 
.ittenaa ice plans of young people than either high school counselors or adults. 
While most students will use their local Community College to gain access to 
postsecondary education, there is always an increasing need for information 
about career fields, levels of training required for the various fields, and 
opportunities to achieve career goals. Ir.formation about available financial 
aid to enter and continue in college is also needed continually, since students 
and their parents may not see materials prepared by tl ^ federal government 
relating to aid programs. Families with a college-going tradition seek out 
and obtain information to make wise choices (»f institutions, programs and 
financial aid. Where parents have not gone beyond high school, young people 
may not have access to proper infomiation about opportunities for postsecondary 
education . 

The state should be concerned aoout acct. s Lo all foms of postsecondary 
education if the goal of univer.^al access is to be achieved. 

Independent higher education is already included in the state's policy 
for access in several ways and should continue to be. The major mechanism 
ia the State Scholarship Program, which was established in part to facilitate 
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the enrollment of California youth in private institutions^ The state has 
inc^ ased the number of scholarship awards in recent years, and there is an 
increasing percentage of high school graduates to whom such awards arc madc« 

Access should be available initially and as often as an individual 
perceives a need for further education. Some students now entering college 
after high school might profit more from the experience if they were to 
postpone college for several years while getting experience in the non-school 
world. Similarly, some students would ultimately complete their degree 
programs if they were to stop out for about a year midway through their 
programs. Increasing attention is being given to adults whose education was 
interrupted for various reasons, and Community Colleges have taken the lead 
in California in respect to programs and services for adults who wish to 
resume their education and careers. 

Community Colleges do not require a high school diploma to be held by 

students at leasJt^J^ years of age. A study is being completed concerning 

the success of high school dropouts in the California Community Colleges 

which shows that the performance and other characte istics of dropouts do 

not differ significantly from those of high schoo' graduates in the same 

Community Colleges. Coimnunity Colleges are uniquely equipped to work with 

high school dropouts who are not fully prepared to undertake college work 

upon entrance. Furthermore, the broad spectrUin of occupational programs 

insures that dropouts have real access to postsecondary education, that is, 

a realistic chance to succeed. 

Community Colleges have always allowed students to enroll and drop when 

f 

appropriate. Since Coiranurity Colleges must admit all students who apply, 
dropouts have not been penalized. Community Colleges are performing a real 



service by admitting and OHslstlny aUidc'tUa who Imvc* cncotinlcirod acadrimic 
difficulty as lower division students in four-year Institutions, often for 
personrl reasons. Students who are required to leave a four-year collrge 
for reasons of poor grades may be admitted w.o a Connnunity College for furtlior 
work, either to make up the cour^iies they failed in the other institutions 
or to embark upon an occupational curriculum. There is evidence that students 
who make up their deficiencies in the Community Colleges do satisfactory work 
after re-entering a foui year institution. 

The federal government has initiated one new program which alternates 
study and service in the community. Students take a year away from their 
studies in service to the community for which they receive academic credit 
and a stipend. Still another program of community service is to be proposed 
to Congress unde-' which young people will be able to earn a kind of G.I. 
educational benefit for college by civilian service to the communities. 
Planned stop-out before college is wise for maiiy. 

Busim^ss and labor should also permit employees to undertake continuing 
education program! on company time. In addition, funds might be provided 
by business and labor for books, materials, and tuition and fees, if the 
employee is in a lower income bracket and in a position where his educational 
program will contribute to his upgrading on the job. Community Colleges are 
doing much to provide continuing education for workers at all lavels, usually 
on an individually enrolled basis. 

There need not be. conflict between universal access and quality education 
if the state and local communities work together t > provide such access through 
the Community Colleger • California now has high quality education in the 
Community Colleges with better access than any other state. However, local 
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Jlstrlcts will not be able to provltlc» aitdi t ion;i I access wllhoia iiu rcaju J 
state aid. The help of the state is critically uoeded In respect to 
increased state share in the financing of Community Colleges. If a decision 
were made to provide universal access through the University of California 
and State University and Colleges, there would be a real danger of dlminisMng 
quality by spreadin,. the state's fiscal resources too thin. 

California provides universal access to postsecondary education by 
assigning the '^Trnmunity Colleges major responsibility for initial access and 
by concentrating the University of California and State University and Colleges 
upon upper division and ^raduate instruction, to which Community College 
transfer students must lave equal access. The method of planned accommodation 
within the higher education system appears to produce greater benefits for 
both the student and society than free or limited access to the total system. 

The state should continue to provide universal rather than limited access 
to higher education, with the Community College providing the major vehicle 
for initial access • The question then becomes one of the state's role in 
financing universal access. The state is now contributing about 42 percent 
of the financing of Community Colleges (an improvement over past years) and 
should contribute a greater share as rapidly as possible* 

In addition, the state has also begun a modest program of assisting 
disadvantaged students in the Community Colleges by providing funds for grants 
and loans and tor educational seirvices and special counseling. Howevei , only 
a small portion of disadvantaged students is now being served. 

The Community Colleges have open admissions policies and, therefore, 
admit high school dropouts who apply. Admissions standards for the University 
of California and State University and Collef;es are mcstly objective; that is, 
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they leave llttio rooi >r interpretation except in thc^aijc of students admiLtcd 
as except ionc. A 'mission is on the basis of grades and/or test scores al the 
freshman level in the University of California and State University and Colleges, 
with admission to the segment (if not the preferred campus) guarnntced if -he 
objective standards are met. The system appears to make it possible for high 
school students and counselors to know whether students will be admissible 
to a segment where access is controlled. 
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